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THE CLOUGH CENTENARY: HIS DIPSYCHUS 

An English poet with special interest for Americans is Arthur 
Hugh Clough, born in 1819, who spent several years of his child- 
hood in America and in later years had many American friends. 
One of the most finely sensitive thinkers of the Victorian Age, 
Clough had traits that we admire especially: flexibility and 
shrewdness of intelligence joined with an invincible idealism. 
The friend of Lowell, Emerson, Norton, Agassiz, and others, 
he was respected, here, for his scholarship and loved for his 
personal charm. During one year, 1852, when he was living in 
Cambridge he became an affectionate interpreter of American 
character, and when he went back to England he was distinctly 
a medium of better understanding of our ideals and purposes. 
Even in death he has an American associate, for he lies near 
Theodore Parker in that beautiful Protestant cemetery in 
Florence, where purple fleurs-de-lis, roses, and tapering green 
cypress trees surround him with silence. 

The general reader knows Clough as the author of several 
short poems which voice the spiritual unrest and aspiration of 
his day, but his position as a poet is not as clearly established 
as is that of his friend Matthew Arnold. A few people read 
Clough's long vacation pastoral, The BothieofTober-na- Vuolich; 
fewer read the charming descriptions of Italy in Amours de 
Voyage (first published in America); fewer still read his most 
thoroughly characteristic long poem — the unfinished Dipsychus. 

Essentially a man of his epoch yet deeply critical of it, Clough 
must be studied as a citizen of the Victorian Age. That age was 
dominated by a rapidly increasing industrialism and a more and 
more autocratic science. Men were absorbed in mechanical 
matters, in physical laws; railways, steamboats, telegraph 
lines, mills, and merchandise seemed nearer and more real than 
questions of faith and truth. It is true that there were great re- 
forms in this period, — slavery in the colonies was abolished, the 
corn laws were repealed, factory acts were passed, the Catholics 
emancipated, and . steady slow progress in civic betterment was 
made. But as regards the average man, life was so full of ma- 
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terial things that he had scant time for things spiritual. The 
mood of the age is fairly enough represented in the philosophy of 
such a man as Huxley, who wrote as late as 1870 in his essay 
on Descartes' Discourse, "I protest that if some great Power 
would agree to make me alv/ays think what is true and do what 
is right, on condition of being turned into a sort of clock and 
wound up every morning before I got out of bed, I should in- 
stantly close with the offer. The only freedom I care about is 
the freedom to do right ; the freedom to do wrong I am ready to 
part with on the cheapest terms to any one who will take it of 
me." He would forfeit man's most precious possession, — the 
need to struggle for his virtue. It is incredible that a think- 
ing man would be willing to abrogate all his rights in the ex- 
perience which comes from making moral decisions. Life lived 
automatically would be hideously childish, a travesty, a pre- 
posterous anti-climax. Clough had none of this tendency to 
shirk the moral issue, he had none of the superstitious reverence 
for virtue by mechanics not by choice. And the very source of 
Clough's power as a poet lies in his eternal protest against 
spiritual ease and smugness. 

The great stumbling-block to the enjoyment of Clough's 
poetry is the fact that he was perhaps the most ironical poet of 
the whole nineteenth century. The literal-minded reader is 
baffled by a style which is subtle, based upon the desire to 
ridicule false, meretricious ideas by gravely seeming to champion 
these ideas. In The Latest Decalogue Clough lashes iniquity 
with a potent vigor, but he does it indirectly, professing to ac- 
cept standards which we know are abhorrent to him. Yet who 
can fail to understand his meaning in — 

" Honour thy parents ; that is, all 
From whom advancement may befall."? 

Again, Clough has much of the spirit of mysticism shared by 
Plato and Thomas a Kempis. He was absorbed in a world 
beyond the senses, and he knew that much of our spiritual 
knowledge must be gained not by reason but by that instinctive, 
contemplative reverie known as illumination. His poem, — 

Oh Thou whose image in the shrine 
Of human spirits dwells divine ; — 
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is the best illustration of his mystical mood. Unlike such 
mystics as Vaughan or Blake or Tagore he lacked the impulse 
to express his mysticism in verse that has the objectively pic- 
torial appeals of beauty. He leaves too much to implication, he 
makes a greater appeal to the reader's thought than to his 
imagination. 

It has been said too many times that Clough was the poet of 
hopeless doubt, that he provokes pessimism and despair. 
Clough did doubt ; he sought rational proof to support faith ; he 
wore himself out in purely intellectual debate, but his true atti- 
tude is shown, most unequivocally, in the short poem that is 
best known of all his works : — 

It fortifies my soul to know 
That, though I perish, Truth is so ; 
That, howso'er I stray and range, 
Whate'er I do, Thou dost not change. 
I steadier step when I recall 
That, if I slip, Thou dost not fall. 

Before discussing his poetry, it is necessary to study the poet's 
life, in order to understand how completely his conduct exempli- 
fied his ideals. Clough was from boyhood profoundly sensitive to 
the appeals of moral beauty. From his mother of symbolic 
name, Anne Perfect, he inherited and learned a deep seriousness 
of attitude, and the circumstances of his early life, his separa- 
tion from his family when he was at school in England, ripened 
a tendency already sharply defined. As the most distinguished 
pupil of Dr. Arnold's school at Rugby, he showed not only 
gifts of sheer intellectual power but also, impressively, a nature 
intensely scrupulous in conduct, earnestly searching out those 
truths which bear on man's mysterious relation to God. With- 
out being, or seeming, a prig, actually a champion runner and a 
lover of sport, Clough was a favorite at school. More than his 
distinction in scholarship his individual attractiveness and 
charm won him affection and a leader's place. He carried off 
all the academic honors, and when he left, Rugby lost a 
presence recognized by all as "touched to fine issues." 

At Oxford his power was recognized speedily and his friends 
learned to respect his stimulating analyses of truth. Living at 
26 
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Balliol at the time when Newman was at the height of his power 
and influence, when Oxford reverberated to the footsteps of 
pilgrims toward the higher life, Clough's vivid nature was quick 
to respond to the deepest aspirations of those young men who 
so sincerely endeavored to overthrow apathy and institute the 
vita activa in religion. The Tractarian Movement swept on its 
way, ending with Newman's entrance into the Roman Catholic 
Church. Clough, eager at the beginning, became more and 
more troubled as be saw what began as a movement for reform 
turn into a debate about dogma and authority. So absorbed 
was he in the thoughts aroused by this controversy, so driven 
to analysis and speculation regarding fundamental religious 
beliefs, that he rather ignored the routine duties of his college 
work and failed to win the honors his friends expected him to 
receive. He took an inconspicuous B.A., but he won in 1842 a 
fellowship at Oriel, the last competition in which, it is said, 
Newman was one of the examiners. Of course at Oriel he came 
even more closely into the atmosphere of Newman's group, and 
his ferment of thought continued, — his endless reading, question- 
ing, debating. His duties he performed with great success, but 
at the very height of his usefulness he made the decision which 
seemed to him necessitated by honor of conscience, — he resigned 
his fellowship on the ground chiefly that he could no longer 
subscribe to the thirty-nine articles : in short, that he was not 
in sympathy with Oxford's conservative and sectarian attitude 
towards religion. 

In those days everyone who entered the university had to 
subscribe to the thirty-nine articles of religion as set forth by 
the English Church. Few thought twice about the matter, 
regarding it as a mere tradition to be humored, but Clough, with 
his intense intellectual honesty, could not take the matter con- 
ventionally. The scrupulousness of his action is the more 
remarkable because he did not deny any of the articles, he merely 
found it impossible to affirm them satisfactorily; so without 
making a show, or seeming to demand sympathy, he quietly 
renounced the deepest hopes and satisfactions of his life, gave 
up his tutorship and his fellowship and left Oxford. 

Such quiet heroism is seldom appreciated, and Clough was 
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regarded not as a hero but as a problem. To-day we see more 
clearly how nobly he acted in refusing to be a hypocrite, to 
receive benefits while he was conscious of uneasy doubts and 
incomplete loyalty. His renunciation involved the loss of almost 
all the associations and the friendships he valued. Detaching 
himself from the place that he loved he became the resident of 
a world crude, hard, difficult to a man of fine sensibility and a 
lover of old-established customs and traditions. The Oxford 
world represented fullness and depth of life. The stateliness of 
the old gray buildings, the quiet beauty of green quad and of 
gently flowing river, the sound of mellow chimes coming across 
the soft air, the almost visible and audible tradition of the place 
had appealed to him with keenest power. To go away, to feel 
that sense of loneliness and longing, embittered always by a sense 
of estrangement due to misunderstanding on the part of his 
friends tested the very fiber of his spiritual life. Most of all he 
missed the zest and stimulus of his friendships there, the inter- 
change of ideas, the pursuit of knowledge, the daily contact 
with men of like tastes and energies. To give up these was 
essential tragedy. 

Soon after leaving Oxford Clough was in Paris with Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, an event of profound suggestiveness but of 
scant record for those who would like to know the nature of their 
conversations. In 1849 he was in Rome, returning in the 
autumn of that year to become Head of University Hall of Uni- 
versity College, London. In 1850 he visited Venice where he 
received the impulse to begin Dipsychus in the latter part of that 
year. His journey to America in 1852, his arduous work in Eng- 
land at the Education Office, his duties as secretary to a com- 
mission for examining scientific military schools on the con- 
tinent broke down his health, and after a vain journey in search 
of restoration he came to Florence, where malarial fever, followed 
by paralysis, ended his life, in 1861. 

In approaching the unfinished drama, Dipsychus, the reader 
should bear in mind the fact that it is the most satiric of all of 
Clough's poems. It is the reverse side of his own life, the 
negative aspect of his positive action. It presents in loosely 
dramatic scenes the spiritual irresolution of the typical young 
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Oxford man who, visiting Venice and delighting in all the 
shimmering beauty of the city, fascinated by the gay life, is, 
however, continually debating whether the appeal of the easy 
and conventional is the appeal of materialism or of good, honest 
common sense. The higher and the lower natures are in con- 
stant interplay, the remonstrant voice of the aspiring, mystical 
mood of Dipsychus is answered by the satiric Spirit of conformi- 
ty, the spirit of laissez-faire in the world of moral duty, until 
Dipsychus gives himself over to the care of the Mephisto 
within himself. 

The scene opens in the Piazza at Venice, while Dipsychus, 
pondering once again the problem of the resurrection, is inter- 
rupted, taunted by the Spirit calling attention to the sights and 
sounds nearby, far more significant than empty musings about 
religion. So the semi-drama continues, in and about Venice. 
There are charming pictures of the city, suggested by a vivid 
line or phrase ; all the easy comfort, the picturesque attractiveness 
is made clear; and yet, always, there is the undercurrent of 
speculation. The questions Dipsychus is asking, "Is there 
really evidence to hold us to the truths taught in the Bible ? And 
if the Bible is true, is the teaching sufficient for the needs of the 
yearning human soul ? Does philosophy, being more distinctly 
based on reason, prove a satisfactory substitute for religion? 
Are Berkeley and Kant right? — is sensuous experience only an 
illusion ? is thought the only reality ? If philosophers prove too 
abstract, are the poets and artists better guides to living ? And, 
in the last analysis, are we so ringed around by necessity that 
we have no choice at all ? Does the iron law of life compel us to 
conform ? Or, divinest of dreams, has the individual perfect 
liberty, the power and the right to live his own life, in a sanctity 
of spirit gained from perfect communion between the Creator 
and the created ? Are the old familiar friends, after all, eternally 
true ? — do faith, hope, love, lead us on to duty, positive, courage- 
ous, constructive action?" By every implication Clough asserts 
his belief in a sort of Pragmatism : — 

Yet if we must live, as would seem, 

These peremptory heats to claim, 

Ah, not for profit, not for fame, 
And not for pleasure's giddy dream, 
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And not for piping empty reeds, 

And not for colouring idle dust ; 

If live we positively must, 
God's name be blest for noble deeds. 

As a Critique of Pure Worldliness Dipsychus is most successful ; 
as a work of art it fails. Readers complain that it is too casual, 
too disconcerting, a medley of blank verse and of various stanzas ; 
that it moves not logically but chronologically. All of this is 
true. There are too many influences operative in Dipsychus, — 
reminscences of the plot of Faust, suggestions of the manner of 
Alfred de Musset's Les Nuits, direct obligations to the Socratic 
dialectic, and much that is due to the satiric habit of Lord Byron. 

From the literary point of view it is as a satire that Dipsychus 
is most interesting, and it should be judged as a satire on char- 
acter. Many people make the mistake of censuring it because 
it has not the dramatic unity of Ben Jonson's satiric comedies, 
or because it does not lead inexorably onward as does Swift's 
Argument Against Abolishing Christianity, or because it has 
not the sustained tone of such formal satire as Dryden's terrible 
Mac Flecknoe with its — 

" Trust nature, do not labour to be dull." 

Clough, it seems, is closest in method and in purpose to Byron. 
Of course the difference between Byron, as a man, and Clough 
needs no discussion. It is the moral fastidiousness and uncom- 
promising idealism of Clough which makes him so memorable a 
person. But Clough enjoyed Byron's satires, was impressed by 
his attack on Cant and Hypocrisy, and delighted, in an almost 
undergraduate fashion, in Byron's tricks, his jaunty, adroit 
manipulation of puns, antitheses, double rhymes, even doubles 
entendres, and anticlimax. 

A specimen from Byron will refresh the reader's memory of 
the finer side of his satires upon hypocrisy : — 

But " carpe diem," Juan, "carpe, carpe ! " 

To-morrow sees another race as gay, 
And transient and devour'd by the same harpy. 
" Life's a poor player," then " play out the play, 
Ye villains!" and above all keep a sharp eye 

Much less on what you do than what you say : 
Be hypocritical, be cautious, be 

Not what you seem, but always what you see. 
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Similarly, Clough inveighs against the Victorian snobbery 
and love of social position : — 

" Good manners," said our great aunts, " next to piety : " 
And so my friend, hurrah for good society. 

This cynicism is carried further by Clough, in order to picture 
the conventional tone of average religious life of that day: — 

Why, as to feelings of devotion 
I interdict all vague emotion ; 
But if you will, for once and all 
Compound with ancient Juvenal. 
Orandum est, one perfect prayer 
For savoir-vivre and savoir-faire. 

The satire varies, there is playful jesting at Oxford's faith 
in athletics as the cure-all : — 

But you with this one bathe, no doubt, 
Have solved all questions in and out. 

Men's futile and- cowardly evasions of direct action are noted: — 

Yet as for you, 
You'll hardly have the courage to die outright, 
You'll somehow halve even it. 

More cynical is the picture of the fate of the man who really 
desires to take his part in active service : — 

We ask action, 
And dream of arms and conflicts ; and string up 
All self-devotion's muscles ; and are set 
To fold up papers. 

The whimsical verses that follow express a very profound truth, 
part of Clough's creed: — 

Our gaieties, our luxuries, 

Our pleasures and our glee, 
Mere insolence and wantonness, 

Alas ! they feel to me. 

How shall I laugh and sing and dance ? 

My very heart recoils, 
While here to give my mirth a chance 

A hungry brother toils. 

The joy that does not spring from joy 

Which I in others see, 
How can I venture to employ, 

Or find it joy for me ? 
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The very best of the satire comes in the stanzas that occur as a 
sort of chorus; these are so consummately ironical that they 
delude many readers into the belief that Clough approves of 
accepting a compromise, whereas, in truth, they are almost 
savagely contemptuous of the man who yields placidly to custom 
and comfort. There is not, in nineteenth-century English poetry, 
a more effective example of pure irony than the lines that follow ; 
but irony is usually misunderstood or distrusted by the majority 
of readers, who do not like enigmas. For those who enjoy para- 
dox, antithesis, feigned cynicism, the play of concealed weapons, 
Clough offers examples of keenest sort; this is one of his 
masterpieces : — 

Submit, submit ! 

'Tis common sense, and human wit 

Can claim no higher name than it. 
Submit, submit ! 

Devotion, and ideas, and love, 

And beauty claim their place above ; 

But saint and sage and poet's dreams 

Divide the light in coloured streams, 

Which this alone gives all combined, 

The siccum lumen of the mind 

Called common sense : and no high wit 

Gives better counsel than does it. 
Submit, submit ! 

Translate this into its opposite: "Aspire, aspire, follow ideals, 
and avoid the cheap compromises dictated by prudence and 
common sense, ' ' and we have the philosophy of Clough clearly 
before us. Every one of these stanzas, to be understood, must 
be read perversely; and it will ring with passionate exhortation 
to keep up the good fight against "the power of this world." 
For each of us Dipsychus has a special sting; we see ourselves 
as in a mirror, and we are brought into the presence of a good 
man's withering scorn of our futile evasions and cowardice in 
meeting life. The placid citizen who goes out each morning, 
thinking, — 

Men's business wits, the only sane things, 
These and compliance are the main things, 

will learn from Clough that there are "higher, holier things than 
these." This poet believed in the individual's duty, in the 
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individual's obligation to take a vigorous part in life. His 
collected poems bear witness, on almost every page, to this 
faith. He believed that man must progress, not by sham- 
bling along following the habit of the world, forever adapting 
himself to existing conditions, but by resolute, fearless scrutiny 
of the world, followed by determined positive action in an effort 
to change conditions for the better. 

Martha Hale Shackford. 
Wellesley College, Massachusetts. 



